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EVANGELIZING EDUCATION 



RUSH RHEES, D.D., LL.D. 
President of the University of Rochester 



Religious education is getting to be a technical term, and to apply to a particular 
branch of a particular discipline. The problem of systematic training in religion, 
however, is only one of a group of problems in the same field. Among these is the 
challenge as to whether general education is to have any religious significance whatever. 
It is much to be feared that the answer given in many institutions of learning is negative. 
The question is vital if religion is to survive as a definite element in morals. 



Can education be made an aid to, or 
an agency for, the nurture of Christian 
faith? 

Education used to be such in the 
good old days when a considerable part 
of the winter term in many of our colleges 
saw regular college exercises suspended 
and days or weeks given over to the 
absorbing experiences of religious re- 
vivals. For in those days college edu- 
cation was still largely a special field 
of ministerial activity; and even public 
schools were dominated by a strong 
religious spirit which made the daily 
Scripture reading and prayer, that all of 
us who have passed fifty remember, 
much more than a form. 

In what I have to say I cannot give 
attention to the very serious religious 
problems connected with primary and 
secondary education in a country like 
ours that banishes frank recognition of 
religion from its public schools. I can 
speak only of the problem of evangeliz- 
ing higher, i.e., college and university, 
education. 

It is well to remind ourselves, also, 
that the problem is not a new one. 
Back of that happy time of habitual 
college revivals was the academic 



spiritual leanness which appeared at the 
opening of the nineteenth century, when, 
as has often been told, there were but 
two professing Christians in Yale Col- 
lege. 

But the history of religious life in 
colleges is not my subject; rather I am 
to consider with you our present 
problem. 

Before passing to the problem itself 
we need to recognize the seriousness of 
it, owing to the fact that colleges exer- 
cise their influence over students at the 
most critical period of their lives. They 
are just learning to do their own think- 
ing upon life's great questions. The 
hold of the things they have been taught 
earlier loosens, and in the place of these 
inherited opinions these young people 
must adopt opinions of their own. 
Moreover, it is also the time when life's 
ideals and purposes come to be con- 
sciously regarded, and the most momen- 
tous decisions for future character are 
made. 

Our problem gains its seriousness 
from the fact that young people going 
to many of our colleges at this most im- 
pressionable and momentous period in 
their lives find there much of apathy 
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toward Christian faith. Not all college 
teachers are thus apathetic, thank God. 
Nor is such apathy specially a char- 
acteristic of institutions like state uni- 
versities, where religion has no official 
recognition. Some of the most posi- 
tively Christian teachers I know are on 
the faculties of state universities. 

But there is a great deal of apathy 
toward religion on the part of high- 
minded and earnest members of college 
and university faculties, indicating a 
conviction on their part that higher 
education and religion have no particular 
concern with each other; and I fear that 
this apathy is growing at the present 
time rather than decreasing. I know 
that it is increasingly difficult to find 
teachers thoroughly competent as mas- 
ters of their subjects who are also ready 
or able to exert a positive influence in 
the direction of developing Christian 
faith among their students, and I know 
that some who entered with definite 
religious earnestness on their university 
studies in preparation for college teach- 
ing have seen that earnestness suffer 
eclipse, so that they too contribute to 
the general atmosphere of apathy toward 
religion which exists in many college 
classrooms. 

How has this condition come about ? 
It is high time, in my opinion, that we 
cultivated plain speech on this subject. 
Within the space of hardly more than 
half a century higher education in this 
country has for the most part passed 
out of clerical control, and with this 
change much of the conviction that 
teaching is a spiritual ministry has passed 
away. 

It was not strange that college 
teachers were formerly very generally 



ministers. The range of college teach- 
ing was easily within the boundary of the 
things that intelligent and well-trained 
ministers would be likely to know. 
Even such unclerical subjects as what 
used to be called natural philosophy 
were eagerly and not indifferently 
taught by men who thus sought to 
fulfil their ordination vows. 

But the early studies of natural and 
physical science developed a method 
so unlike the contemporary intellec- 
tual habits that it was for all practical 
purposes new — the method of critical 
observation of facts, of repeated experi- 
ment to verify such critical observations, 
and of objective induction of general 
laws from the facts so observed and veri- 
fied. 

Such observations and such induc- 
tions produced Charles Darwin's Origin 
of Species, which in 1859 gave the im- 
pulse to the modern philosophy of evolu- 
tion as an explanation of the material 
universe. That philosophy, based as it 
is, according to popular opinion, on the 
facts established by modern scientific 
observation, and built up by the pro- 
cesses of scientific induction, has gained 
complete control of the thinking world. 

The new method and the new phi- 
losophy rule not only in laboratories of 
natural and physical science. They 
have given a new significance and a new 
method to the study of history also, and 
of ancient literature, of social organiza- 
tion, and of politics. 

It is thus a new intellectual world 
into which our colleges have today to 
introduce eager and inquiring youth. 
How has it come to pass that God is so 
little recognized in that new intellectual 
world ? 
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The answer is familiar and it is not a 
pleasant one. To the new learning and 
the new philosophy the old education 
under clerical control set itself in oppo- 
sition, which was often bitter. But the 
opposition was impotent to stem the 
current of the new thinking. Gradually 
representatives of the older views came 
to see possible truth in the new ideas 
and acknowledged their truth in part. 
But this acknowledgment signified 
enlightenment on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of the old ideas, not equally 
a broader vision on the part of apostles 
of the new. The students of science 
have gone on their way — earnest, de- 
voted to truth, for the most part candid, 
sometimes individually religious. But 
still the work has proceeded without tak- 
ing God into the account, and for the most 
part without caring to seek for him as a 
factor in the world of things or of men. 

Meanwhile what have we been doing 
in the Christian church in the matter of 
training our youth in Christian thinking ? 
Because in religion we have been slow 
to use the new methods which have 
made the last century one succession of 
marvels in the enlargement of man's 
knowledge of nature many of us still 
continue to ask our young people to 
think about religion and God by the use 
of the formulas and conceptions that 
grew out of the philosophy of a hundred 
or four hundred years ago, blinding 
ourselves to the inevitable result of 
asking them to use one intellectual 
method and one set of intellectual 
standards for the study of all the wonders 
of modern learning, and to take quite 
a different method and different stand- 
ards when they consider God and his 
dealings with men. 



If the Christian religion is a real 
power in life, we must invite men to 
observe its facts, to criticize its opera- 
tions, to interpret its power, using the 
same intellectual methods that have led 
to ever-increasing understanding of 
nature's mysteries during these latter 
years. Only so can we hope to bring 
religion again into its place in the 
thought of all seekers after truth. When 
that place has been regained, the prob- 
lem of making our higher education an aid 
to Christian faith will have been solved. 

How can the church set about this 
task ? — for it is a task the church must 
assume if it is to be accomplished. 

First of all we must take seriously to 
heart the test which Jesus bade men 
apply to his own work: "The tree is 
known by its fruits." Let us have done 
for a while with ancient shibboleths 
and give chief place in our thought and 
our talk about religion to its fruits in 
life. And such fruits are abundant. 

Let me instance some such data which 
demand consideration, critical scrutiny, 
and candid interpretation of all thought- 
ful men. 

In any city, and in many country 
places, there await for observation, if 
men will attend to them, countless 
instances of men and women who have 
been rescued and lifted out of life's 
deepest degradation through their faith 
in Jesus Christ. They can be found at 
any rescue mission, at any Salvation 
Army industrial home, every minister 
can produce them for consideration — 
men and women whose lives were 
wrecked, and who have been set for- 
ward in the way of clean and wholesome 
and hopeful living by the power which 
they have found in Jesus Christ. 
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These facts need critical scrutiny. 
In fact, those who work with such sub- 
merged lives are most keenly critical 
of self-deception or calculating hypoc- 
risy. We cannot fear the most search- 
ing criticism if indeed the power of God 
is a reality. Only the clear cases of 
rescued lives can be set out for consid- 
eration. But they are data of prime 
importance, and they challenge inter- 
pretation. 

Beside them we should set a far 
larger fruitage of lives protected in the 
midst of keen temptation by a Friend 
who sticketh closer than a brother. 
Our own hearts can furnish some valu- 
able data. The confessions of humble 
souls can furnish more. The observa- 
tion of sympathetic pastors can furnish 
more. Here even more than in the first- 
mentioned cases searching criticism will, 
of course, sift out instances of pious 
self-deception or morbid imagination. 
But in so far as the life-records of men 
are accessible, the fruits of God's work- 
ing with men for their protection against 
evil will be manifest. 

Of another sort is the fruit of God's 
working in our lives which appears in 
his power to inspire men to great enter- 
prises of service to their fellows. Here 
Christian biography is a mine of sig- 
nificant facts: recall the story of the 
missionaries who have carried light to 
earth's dark places, of men and women 
of devotion who have dedicated delicate 
bodies and fine sensibilities to the rescue 
of the outcast in our city slums, of 
those who have borne great suffering 
without a thought in order to relieve 
others in distress or need; the story also 
of other multitudes who have been 
strengthened and sustained in carrying 



heavy burdens of life by the power of 
the love of God, and by their love of 
his will — the ten thousand times ten 
thousand who in various conditions 
and circumstances of trial or pain have 
counted their lives not dear unto them- 
selves if so be they might accomplish 
the task they recognized as God's 
appointment. "Great peace have they 
that love thy law," sang the Psalmist. 
Unquestionably one of the "fruits of 
the spirit" is such peace. 

Nor is it possible to leave out of the 
account the consolations of God. The 
study of this fruit of religion cannot 
in the nature of the case reach across 
to the life that lies beyond our sight, 
beyond the gate of death, for, as the 
Scripture says, "Hope that is seen is 
not hope." But scientific thought should 
take account of the power of the endless 
life over men's hearts when they sit 
in the valley shadowed over by death, 
and, though seeing not beyond the 
shadow, can sing with the Psalmist, 
"Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort 
me." 

I have isolated a few of the observable 
fruits of faith in God. They are only 
examples of the objective data for ear- 
nest study which we Christians should 
earnestly, humbly, insistently present 
as a challenge to the attention of all 
earnest seekers after truth. For facts 
the modern scientific man has a rever- 
ence like that of Moses at the bush. It 
is ours to set before him an ever-growing 
array of facts concerning God's power as 
shown in human life. 

Let me say again that we must wel- 
come the most searching criticism of 
these facts. Neither hypocrites nor 
cowards are pleasing to our God. If 
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the apostle did not hesitate to exhort 
Timothy to "prove all things" and to 
"hold fast that which is good," we must 
not fear any criticism which springs 
from reverent determination to have 
actual facts. 

Moreover, after the fruits of God's 
work in men have been gathered and 
studied, we must welcome their in- 
terpretation by the same intellectual 
processes that men use for the interpre- 
tation of other wonders of the universe. 
The interpretation offered may be 
faulty — if so, the fault can be pointed 
out, but only by men who speak the 
same intellectual language, who think 
the same thoughts. 

I had a fellow-student in the theo- 
logical seminary, a converted Japanese, 
with whom I talked much on matters 
of Christian doctrine. One day he 
said to me, modestly but quite seriously: 
"The East is glad to get from the West 
a knowledge of Christ — all that you can 
tell us of him. But the East will claim 
its right to make its own interpretation 
of the facts." Could I gainsay him ? 

We can recover for faith its place 
in the dominant thinking of our time 
if we are sure enough of our faith to 
present its fruits as a challenge to rever- 
ent interpretation by scientific minds. 
Such a challenge and its response will 
bring the thought of religion back again 
into natural relation with men's study 
of nature. The gulf which sometimes 
seems now to separate them will dis- 
appear. Both will be seen by the same 
eyes, interpreted by the same mental 
processes. And the Supreme Mystery 
which the study of nature reveals will 
be found to be the Eternal Friend whom 
religious faith apprehends. 



But for a clear and adequate induc- 
tion from the data of religious life which 
it is our privilege to present as a chal- 
lenge for interpretation by the reverent 
scientific mind another service is needed 
from the church, namely, a redefinition 
of faith itself. We have obscured its 
meaning too long and too seriously by 
confusing an intellectual assent to some 
set of revered teachings with that atti- 
tude of trustful obedience to God which 
obtains power for the redemption of 
wrecked lives, the protection of tempted 
lives, the inspiration of noble spirits, 
and the consolation of those over whom 
life's heavy shadows fall. Whether we 
study these present manifestations of the 
power of religion or study the teaching 
of the Master and the apostles, it be- 
comes equally clear that faith is not an 
assent of the mind to any doctrine, but 
a loyal trust of the heart in an unseen 
divine Friend. "No man hath seen 
God at any time" is not a modern skep- 
tic's complaint but the apostle's teach- 
ing. They who know God have made 
the heart's great momentous venture, 
have adopted — to use the language of 
science — the soul's supreme hypothesis. 

All reverent thinking puts off its 
shoes before the Ultimate Mystery. 
Faith, having studied life and man as 
broadly as our knowledge will permit, 
and having found in the human spirit 
something so constituted for dominion 
over all else in nature that nature's 
secrets seem hastening to surrender to 
human inquiry — faith refuses to accept 
the hypothesis that the Supreme Reality 
whose mystery hedges us all about is 
less than our human spirits; it chooses 
rather to assume that that Ultimate 
Reality is in fact the Father of our 
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spirits and every way greater than his 
children. "No man hath seen God at 
any time," but faith tested by its fruits — 
the fruits of redeemed, protected, in- 
spired, comforted human lives — accepts 
Jesus' claim that he has revealed God 
and lifts up its eyes to the high places 
of the Universe and confidently prays, 
Our Father! 

Faith is a hypothesis, but it proves 
true under testing, which is the process 
of demonstration for the great inductions 
of science that have made possible the 
advances of modern learning. 

If the church will make clear its 
affirmation of this supreme spiritual 
hypothesis, will free it from phrases 
and formulas new or old, and will show 
it in its simplicity as man's conviction 
that he is akin to the Supreme Reality 
of the universe, and that that kinship is 
not a cold idea, but a spiritual fellowship 
with the Almighty Friend, the induction 
which earnest observers of attested 
facts will make from the facts shown by 
religious experience will be more clear 



and adequate and will bring science and 
religion into a fuller understanding of 
each other. 

And in so far as such scientific recog- 
nition and interpretation of the fruits 
of faith in God become pervasive, they 
will banish the apathy toward religion 
which now perplexes and troubles us in 
our colleges. 

With this will come, I believe, a new 
enthusiasm for teaching as a form of 
Christian ministry. That enthusiasm 
used to stir young men's souls. It has 
largely passed into eclipse at the present 
time. Education cannot become an 
effective aid to Christian faith until 
teachers of strong faith, after becoming 
masters in some branch of knowledge, 
teach because they love young lives and 
are eager to lead them to clear appre- 
hensions of spiritual truth at the critical 
time of life's early decisions. It is 
one of the church's most serious duties 
to help its young men to hear and 
answer the Spirit's call to this great 
ministry. 



